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ABSTRACT During the 1969-70 school year, the Early School 

Admissions Program (ESAP) for 4-year-old disadvantaged pupils 
offered in 22 Baltimore City public Schools. Each center had both a 
morning and an afternoon session enrolling different children. The 
overall goal of the ESAP was to improve the disadvantaged paprl s 
ability to learn, to provide comprehensive services which *°uld 
promote learning to assure attention to the total development of the 
pupils and to involve ESAP parents in determining educational 
opportunities for their children and in reinforcing each pupil s 
learning experiences at home. Since there was no standard type of 
control group available, ESAP and non-ESAP pupils were examined m 
Kindergarten and Grade 1. Data presented in this evaluation 
substantiate the fact that ESAP pupils in Kindergarten and Crade 
One performed at significantly higher levels than did P o* p 
pupils. Recommendations are made for the improvement of future A 

programs. (Author/MK) 
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FOREWORD 



The work of many people contributed to this report of the 1969-70 
ESEA Title I Early School Admissions Program in Baltimore City. It was 
prepared according to the United States Office of Education's Preparing 
Evaluation Reports of Educational Programs: A Guide for Authors (1970) . 

This document includes basic information describing the status and ef- 
fects of a program made possible by Title I of the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (PL. 89-10} and the Baltimore City Public Schools 
It is the product of the dedicated work of the members of the Baltimore 
City Public Schools Bureau of Instructional Research, the cooperation 
of project and school personnel, and many others. 

The project was made possible only by the informed and cooperative 
efforts of school board members, certain professional colleagues, 
teachers, principals, pupils and members of the community. It is for 
these individuals that this report was written. The aim was to prepare 
a narrative meeting the USOE specifications but also that someone other 
than research specialists could understand. For this reason much tech- 
nical terminology has been avoided and much of the detail, of interest 
primarily to educational researchers, placed in the appendices. 

It is hoped that the users of this report will be able better to 
plan and implement instructiona] programs. All readers are invited to 
make suggestions to the Division of Research and Development for improve 
ment in the evaluative process. 

Clara E. Grether 
Administrative Supervisor 
Bureau of Instructional 
Research 

Orlando F. Furno 
Assistant Superintendent 
Division of Research and 
Development 
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SUMMARY 

During the 1969-70 school year, the Early School Admissions Pro- 
gram (ESAP)for four-year-old disadvantaged pupils was offered in 22 
Baltimore City Public Schools (BCPS) . All of these schools met the 
criteria for the disadvantaged established by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) , Title I guidelines. Fifteen of these 
ESAP schools were funded by ESEA, Title I and seven of the ESAP schools 
were funded by the BCPS. Sessions two and one-half hours in length 
were held in each ESAP center with one teacher and two aides for twenty 
children or less. Each center had both a morning and afternoon ses- 
sion enrolling different children, yielding a teacher's maximum load 
of forty children. In addition, a Parent Liaison Worker (PLW) , under 
the guidance of the Coordinator of Parent Involvement, was assigned to 
each ESAP school approximately half-time to work with ESAP parents and 
ESAP pupils. Four Program Assistants were assigned to guide, model 
for and work with five or six ESAP center staff units. An ESAP center 
staff unit included the teacher, aides and PLW in each center as well 
as ancillary personnel when appropriate. All ESAP personnel were di- 
rected by the ESAP Program Administrator who had held that leadership 
position since the inception of the ESAP seven years prior to 1969-70. 

The overall goal of the ESAP was to improve the disadvantaged 
pupil's ability to learn, to provide comprehensive services which 
would promote learning, to assure attention to the total development 
of the pupils and to involve ESAP parents in determining educational 
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opportunities for their children and in reinforcing each pupil's 
learning experiences at home. Since there was no standard type of 
control group available for the 1969-70 ESAP, ESAP and non-ESAP 
pupils were examined in Kindergarten and Grade 1. It should be 
noted that the non-ESAP group might have had any kind or no kind of 
school experience prior to Kindergarten, but the non-ESAP pupil did 

not have a full year of the ESAP. 

Data presented in the 1969-70 evaluation substantiate the fact 
that ESAP pupils, both in Kindergarten and in Grade One, performed 
at significantly higher levels (0.01) on the subtests of the Primary 
Mental Abilities Test than did the non-ESAP pupils. A random sample 
of 1969-70 ESAP pupils received a pre-test and post-test with the 
Columbia M ental Maturity Scale and the Verbal Maturity. Scale . Gam 
scores on these tests for the ESAP pupils were similar to those of 
the previous year, although no conclusions were drawn because of the 
lack of a four-year-old control group. Health Services available 
for all ESAP pupils included medical, dental and psychological. Ad- 
ditional ESAP services involved nutrition services, under which daily 
hot lunches were provided, and part-time services from a speech thera 
pist, social workers, and a music resource teacher. 

On the basis of the apparent success of the ESAP, making avail- 
able for the disadvantaged four-year-old pupil a firm educational 
basis on which to build his future, the evaluator recommends that: 

1) The BCPS Kindergarten and Grade One curricular programs 
should follow the ESAP sequentially. 



xi 



2) The ESAP should be expanded to reach all disadvantaged pupils 
in Baltimore City. 

3) A Coordinator of Health Services should be appointed to the 
ESAP. 

4) Psychiatric services by a qualified child psychiatrist 
should be made available to all ESAP centers. 

5 ) Speech improvement services should be increased to a mini- 
mum of two full-time speech therapists to service twenty- 
two schools. 
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EARLY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS PROGRAM EVALUATION 

1969-70 

CONTEXT 

The Baltimore City Public Schools 1 enrolled in 1969-70 193,150 
pupils located in 213 elementary and secondary schools. The racial 
composition of the pupils enrolled was approximately 67% black and 
33% white. During the last three decades, there, has been a marked 
change in the population of Baltimore City contributable to an influx 
of both black and white families, many of whom were unaccustomed to 
living in an urban environment, and an exodus of many established 
families to less crowded county areas. Many of the remaining city 
population emphasize such characteristics as transiency, lower socio- 
economic levels, and apathy or discouragement concerning their environ- 
ment. These peoples need assistance in learning and improving work 
skills useful in their environment and achieving higher educational 
levels. As a result, a number of educational programs are attemp- 
ting to provide learning opportunities for pupils in all grade levels 
from preschool through grade twelve as well as adults. In addition, 
special education programs have been made available at all levels 
for pupils whose needs are not easily met in the regular school cur- 
riculum. 

Estimates of the number of disadvantaged school children in 
Baltimore, on the criteria of educational and/or economic substandard 
1 Baltimore City Public Schools -will be referred to in this evaluation as BCPS. 

o 
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status or circumstances , generally range from about 70,000 to 
90,000. These estimates are made on the basis of the following 
types of information: U.S. census information, number of pupils 

receiving free lunches, health statistics, housing statistics, 
employment statistics, aid for dependent children, educational 

achievement levels, and principals' judgments. 

In spite of the fact that per-pupil expenditure from non- 

federal funds continues to rise steadily ($606.10 for FY 69, 
actual; and $689.20 for FY 70, estimated) and notwithstanding that 
a variety of innovative programs have been introduced, some diffi- 
cult education problems remain to be solved. By way of illustra- 
tion, Baltimore City grade-by-grade median standardized reading 
achievement test scores generally fall almost a year below the Large 
Cities' norms. Another example is the city-wide dropout rate, which 
for recent years for secondary schools, has remained between 12 and 
13 percent. In certain inner-city schools, moreover, the dropout 
rate is more than twice the city-wide rate. Direct intervention 
is being provided by the Baltimore City Public Schools with the 
help of local and supplementary Federal funds in the hope of amel- 
iorating these and other persistent problems . 

A survey of school loan voting in Baltimore City for <:he 
period from 1947 to 1968 shows that no loan for the construction 
of school buildings has ever been turned down by the voters . 

The percent of registered voters voting on school loans during 




this period has generally remained steady, from about 30% to 40%. 

In 1959 a low of 17.3% voted on the school loan; in 1956 a high of 
49.7% voted on the school loan.l For most of the years surveyed, 
however, between 30 and 40-some percent of the registered voters 
voted on these issues. An examination of the ratio of those voting 
for and against school construction loans indicates that popular 
support has gradually decreased somewhat over the time period surveyed. 

Mention should be made of the fact that a number of school build- 
ings in the inner-city area are in need of renovation or replacement. 

Some of the needed construction will be accomplished using the $80 
million loan approved by the voters in 1968, the last election year. 

Major adult occupations for parents of pupils in the Early School 
Admissions Program, herein referred to as ESAP , schools can be visual- 
ized in Table 1, page 4. Data from 16,065 questionnaires received con- 
cerning adult occupations, showed a total unemployment rate 42.7-6. 

The major male occupation was that of manual worker (unskilled) while 
the skilled areas comprised 47.4% of the responses. The 38.8% female 
occupations (other than unemployment) varied with clerical and manual 
workers being the two highest categories. The overall Baltimore City un 
employment rate during 1969 averaged 4.5% which serves to reinforce the 
fact that, a concentrated unemployment rate exists in the ESAP schools. 



1 On» Hrirulred Twai'bv- Seventla Report of tlie Board of School Commissi c mgrs Aaly 1, 1964 
of Employment Security* p« 16. ‘ : *v r'V- 'r ^ - v - . 1 •, 
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Approximately 14% of the total Baltimore City population received 
aid from the Department of Social Services based on January 1969 
statistics.^ In the 1969-70 ESAP schools, 34% of the pupils came 
from homes dependent on public assistance as the "...main support 

of the family". 2 

TABLE 1 

PARENT OCCUPATION SUMMARY*. 1969-70 ESAP SCHOOLS 



Group 


Percent 

Responses 


Occupations 


Manual 

Worker 


| Craft [ 
* Worker I 
»' * 


i 

Op. J 

- f 


Serv# & ! 
Prot# 1 
1 


Clerical j 
etc# j 


Prof# & 
Tech# 


1 Admin# & J 
* Sn# Bus# 1 
L | 


Uneurp# 


Female 


62?4 


12.6$ 


1 1.254 1 


1 

1.154* 


6.354 i 


i 

14.354 1 


2.1$ 


1— 1 

! 0.754 j 


61.154 








4 


1 




1 

r 




1 1 

r t 




Male 


38 $ 


ho.o% 


1 16 . 8 J 4 I 
J l 


15.3*1 

L 


*i »654 1 
j. 


4,854 1 

1 


3.554 


j 2 . 4 * 1 


12.654 


Total 


100% 


23,0% 


1 | 

1 7 . 1^0 , 

\ ] 


6 . 5 *! 


5 . 7 % | 


1 

10.^4 * 

1 


2 . 8/0 


: 1 


U2. 7/o 



tData from 16,065 voluntary -parent responses from 22 ESAP schools. Confidential Survey In- 
formation, September 28 , 1970 - 

Key! Op. - Operative 

Serv# & Frot* - Service and Protective 

Prof# & Tech* - Professional and Te c hnical 

Admin# & Sm# Bus* - Administrative and Small Business 

Unemp. - Unemployment 



Out of 168 census tracts in Baltimore City in 1960, 56 housed a 



majority of children who would be described as disadvantaged. The total 
number of public school children living in these 56 census tracts was 
76,507 based on the 1960 Bureau of Census Reports. These census tracts 
comprise in general the central core of the city referred to earlier 
as inner city. Approximately 46,100 children in the inner city 
had intelligence quotients of 85 and below. The following table 

! "Semi- Annual Welfare Beport”, Department of Social Services, Baltimore City, January 1969 
and the Bureau of Instructional Besearcu. 

^ 1969 - “ib Pupil Personal History forms , Bureau of Instructional Becearch. 
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depicts some differences between a disadvantaged and a non-dis- 
advantaged area on a number of socio-economic and educational para- 



meters . 



TABLE 2 



CONTRAST BETWEEN DISADVANTAGED AND NON-DISADVjUTIAGED INNER CITY AKEAS OF BALTIMORE CITY* 



ITEM 



DISADVANTAGED I NON-DISABVANEAGED 



1 



Number of persons per dwelling unit i 

I 

Median age- male I 

Median age- female j 

Separated and divorced per 1,000 (female only) . 

Median value of homes j 

Renter- occupied (contract rent) | 

Poor homes per 1,000 housing units \ 

^dilapidated, deteriorated, lacking 1 

samtary facilities) | 

Overageness in grades j 

Nonpromotion rate I 

Median years below or above grade level (6th. grade) | 

for ~ arithmetic I 

Median years helow or ahove grade level (6th grade) I 

for reading j_ 



3.62 

29*8 

29.3 

78.7 

$5,000.00 

$52.00/] 



mo« 



435.3 1 

21.7/0 [ 

11.656 i 
1 

-1.1 helow J 

I 

-1.6 helow | 



3.05 

37.7 
33.3 

15.8 

$19,100.00 

$ 136 . 00 /mo. 

9.7 

3*7# 

1.256 

+1.5 above 
+1.4 above 




♦Data Sources: I960 Bureau of Census R 

Baltimore C m * - — • - 

An Early S< 

1962, p. 3< 
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Early School Admissions, funded both under ESEA Title I and 
locally, is one of the programs which is attempting to alleviate 
some of the problems indigenous' to the crowded inner city popula- 
tion of Baltimore. * This program was established for four-year-old 
children residing within the confines of the area designated as 
inner city and disadvantaged. Out of 19,200 four-year-old children 
in the Baltimore City population, 8, 300 four-year -olds live within 
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the area from which Early School Admissions draws its preschool 
population. Children from these limiting backgrounds are selected 
for Early School Admissions on the basis of low family income, 
determined by the standards established by the Office of Economic 



Opportunity; limited educational opportunity of adult members of 
the family, as determined by years of school completed by each adult 
in the family; dependency on public assistance; and the numbers and 
kinds of known problems with which the family is attempting to cope.l 
Historically the Early School Admissions Program (ESAP) was 
conceived in 1962 and became operational in February, 1963 as a 
three- year program for disadvantaged four -year-olds under the 
joint auspices of the Ford Foundation and the Baltimore City Public 
Schools. In Summer, 1965 and during the 1965-66 school year, the 



program was funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity. 2 Be 
ginning with the 1966 summer program, the ESAP continued, funded 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, (ESEA) Title I 



of Public Law 89-10, and the Baltimore City Public Schools. From 
its inception, the Early School Admissions Program was based on the 
fact that the city's educational needs were increasing while its 
ability to support education was decreasing. These educational 
needs are exemplified by the fewer and fewer academic successes com- 
mensurate with pupils' progression through the graded school system 



1 •TAmdication for Federal Assistance for the Edncation of Children from low Income 

Families ^Title X of Public Law 89-10, Project mie Early School Admissions, Project 
1969 - ^’Baltimore City Public Schopls, Jxim 30, EP* 

2 ESAP Historical irj£c^ "by Mrs* Catherine Brcamer r Sopervisor, 

Early School Alndssiotts Program from 196 3-1971* 
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due to such things as pupils' limited cultural experiences, low 
aspirations and high mobility rates. Cultural environments from 
which many disadvantaged pupils stem include a lack of time, knowl- 
ege, and understanding on the part of adults in the family unit with 
respect to the rearing of children. In attempting to reverse the 
environment limitations of the disadvantaged inner city child through 
specific educational programs, the Early School Admissions Program 
was designed to reduce the deficit in the child's cultural and educa- 
tional experiences before he entered the regular elementary school 



program. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Scope of the Program 

During the 1969-70 school year, the ESAP served a total of 22 
schools listed below with 1,040 pupils from the inner-city disad- 
vantaged four-year-old population of Baltimore. See, also, ’Map 



of School System”, 


Figure 1, Early School Admissions Program Schools 


1969-70 p. 9. 






School Number 


School Name 


School Address 


2k 


Pavia Weglein Elementary 

Annex 


4 S. Central Avenue 


k 


Steuart Hill Elementary 


20 S. Gilmor Street 


8 


City Springs Elementary 


100 S* Caroline Street 


10 


James McHenry Elementary . 


31 S* Schroeder Street 


11 


Eutaw Elementary 


1624 Eutavr Place 


19 


Lexington Terrace Elementary 


732 W« Lexington Street 


22 


George Washington Elementary 


800 Scott Street 


26 


Madison Square Elementary 


14)0 E # Biddle Street 


2?A 


Commodore John Lodgers 
Elementary Annex 


2031 E* Fayette Street 


# 


Guilford Avenue Elementary 


1634 Guilford Avenue 


66 


Mt* Loyal Elementary 


121 McMechen Street 


86 


Elementary School 


2625 Federal Street 


95 


Franklin Square Elementary 


1430 W# Lexington Street 


109 A 


Broadway Elenentary Annex 


731 N # Washington Street 


112 


William M. Alexander Elementary 133° Laurens Street 


122 


Samuel Coleridge-Taylor 
Elementary 


507-577 W. Preston Street 


139 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
Elementary 


200 N. Central Avenue 


159 


Cherry Hill Elementary 


001 Bridge riew Hoad 


225 


Westport Elementary 


2431 Nevada Street 


238 


Victory Elementary 


144) Chesapeake Avenue 


2 


Grac eland Park-0* Donnell Hgts* 
Elementary 


6330 0*1)01111011 Street 


243 


Armi stead Gardens Element u*y 


5001-61 E* Eager Street 
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FIGURE 1 

MAP OF THE 1969-70 EARLY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS PROGRAM SCHOOLS 
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'The following major goals formed, the organizational basis of 



and the implementation of the ESAP: 

a. To foous attention on complete medicate psychological, . 

social, and mental health needs of children as significant. 

h. To give maximum attention to the need for individualized 

instruction by providing small teacher-pupil ratios, para- 
professional volunteers, and other adult models on a regu- 
lar basis . 

c , To provide for the nutritional needs of children as an in- 
tegral part of the program in order to develop sound, bodies 
and more adequate readiness for learning. 

d. To provide for active involvement of parents in an effort 
to strengthen family and. school relationships . 

&. To develop a succession of related experiences which will 
enable each child, commensurate with his age and maturity, 
to develop shills in language and communication, cognition, 
perception, motor-sensory control, aesthetic appreciation 
and self-direction. 

f. To concentrate on problems related to speech improvement and 
provide therapeutic and correctional measures in individual 
and group sessions . 

a . To provide pre-service and in-service training of profession- 
al and semi-professional staff to assure coordination and ef- 
fective integration of services and instruction. 

h. To elicit the cooperation, support and judgement of parents, 
the Community Action Agency and other appropriate community 
leaders in planning and implementing the program. 

i . To focus attention on evaluation of achievement through a 
research design of sufficient depth, and duration to insure 
that the benefits received in Early Admissions are fostered 
and maintained in kindergarten and beyond -1 



1969-70 ^Baltimore C5 by Public School s f Jane 30 9 19o9 PP* o-f* 
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In addition to the four-year-old ESAP class at School #225, 
two classes of 120 five-year-old pupils received a modified kinder- 
garten program during the 1969-70 school year. This kindergarten 
extension of the ESAP was planned in order that the forty pupils 
with a full year experience in ESAP in 1968-69, would enter a 
kindergarten program consistent with their achieved school levels. 

This was planned to permit a trial of a more individualized learn- 
ing program during their kindergarten experience. 

Personnel 

Figure 2 (p. 12) offers a schematic representation of the 

1969-70 ESAP staff in relation to their positions in the line au- 
thority pattern for the BCPS. Coordination and team work on the 
parts of school principals and the program administrator have af- 
forded the ESAP staff real security as an autonomous program within 
each school unit. 

Para—professional personnel working with the ESAP included 
Parent Liaison Workers CPLW) and Teacher Aides. The PLW was respon- 
sible for building closer relationships between home and school and 
community. She was assigned to schools in the area in which she 
lived wherever possible. Prior to receiving her assignment, each 
PLW must have completed satisfactory work experience as a teacher 
aide in the ESAP classroom. Teacher aides were selected from resi- 
dents of the area or similar area in which the ESAP centers were located. 
Their function was to assist the professional staff in the development 
and implementation of the educational program. 
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FIGURE 2 

SCHEMATIC ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY SCHOOL ADMISSIONS PROGRAM 
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Each ESAP class of twenty pupils was staffed by one teacher 
and two aides with the exception of the seven Model School classes 
where the size of each class was limited to 15 pupils in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Model School Program. This staff 
nucleus was supplemented several days a week by the assigned PLW 
and parent volunteers encouraged in each ESAP center. Other per- 
sonnel available to the ESAP centers throughout the school year 
included resource teachers and ancillary service personnel on a 
regularly scheduled basis. Duties of the program assistants 
involved working with and modeling for each center staff unit 
and relating to the program administrator* 

The coordinator of parent involvement related to all teach- 
ers, aides and schools through the PLW assigned in each school 
as well as the program administrator. Through their prerequi- 
site experiences as master ESAP teachers, the program assistants 
and the coordinator of parent involvement were recognized as 
Senior Teachers. The three professional people originally re- 
sponsible for the 1963 ESAP and the two additional professional 
people who joined the program in 1964, all of whom are still as- 
suming leadership roles in this program, suggest a factor of 
stability perhaps uncommon to other seven-year old educational 
programs. The capable leadership afforded the ESAP by the 
program administrator was enhanced by her years of experience 
as a teacher in the area of early childhood education. Her 
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professional career prior to. accepting the position of the ESAP 
administrator also included a variety of ascending experiences 
in the Baltimore City Public Schools. Positions such as dem- 
onstration teacher, helping teacher, specialist, supervisor, 
and consultant formed the broad experiential background of the 
ESAP administrator. 

The Early School Admissions Program staff were recruited 
through the Division of Personnel of Baltimore City PubiiC 
Schools and by program reputation. Teachers were chosen on 
the basis of their demonstrated abilities relating to young 
children, their formal educational qualifications in the area 
of early childhood education, and their professional reaction 
to the objectives set forth by the Early School Admissions Pro- 
gram. Carefully structured pre-service and in-service training 
programs were provided throughout the school year to insure 
consistent quality teaching in this program. See Appendix A 
for the 1969-70 pre-service and in-service training schedules. 
Of the 1969-70 ESAP teachers, 41.9% attended graduate school 
where they were exposed to opportunities for professional 
growth in the fields of education, early childhood education, 
and elementary education (See Table 3 p. 15) . Master’s de- 
grees were achieved by 9.7% of these teachers. 

27 
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TABLE 3 

EDUCATION STATUS SUMMARY OF 1969-70 ESAP TEACHERS 



Categories 


Undergraduate 


i 

Graduate 




A- 


Bachelor of Science 


26 




Degree 


h. 


Bachelor of Arts 


3 


- 


Received 


3. 


Master of Arts 


- 


3 




14. 


None 


2 


10 


Total 


31 


13 


/-l. 


Early Childhood Education 


10 


4 




2. 


Elementary Education 


9 


3 


Major Area,, 


3. 


Education 


6 


1 


of Study 


4. 


Child Development 


3 


- 




5. 


Other 


2 


2 


v 6 . 


None 


1 


3 


Total 


31 


13 



Data Source: Teacher Background Summary (See Appendix B.) 



ESAP teachers taught morning and afternoon class sessions, each 
two and one-half hours in length. ESAP pupils attended only one of 
these sessions, although children often arrived, early and left late. 
Each ESAP center staff unit held daily planning sessions involving 
any ESAP personnel relating to a given center. 

Organizational Details ) 

The 1969-70 ESAP, herein discussed, was operational from Septem- 
ber 4, 1969 to June 17, 1970. This time period included ohe week of 
pre- service training through which common growth experiences were 
made available to all ESAP personnel. Beginning on September 11, 1969 
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and following the gradual entrance plan, pupils arrived in their 
classrooms at an approximate rate of five pupils every three days of 

school during the month of September. 

Twenty- five ESAP four-year-old classes were operational m 
twenty- two BCPS buildings. (See pp. 8-9 for additional descriptions 
of ESAP schools.) All ESAP classrooms were located on the ground 
floor of each school with access to play areas and washroom facili- 
ties in or near the classroom. Program reviews were on-going and 
multi-leveled. First-level reviews took place with the teacher and 
her immediate staff on a daily basis. Program assistants and the 
coordinator of parent involvement were a part of second- level re- 
views which were scheduled upon request and/or according to the 
program needs of the center staff unit. The program administrator 
periodically reviewed the total program and its component parts 
throughout the year. Other reviews were made, as scheduling per- 
mitted, by personnel from the Division of Research and Development 
and the Educational Testing Services of the BCPS, both of whom 
shared, with the program administrator and any other persons she 
might have designated, immediate verbal feedback and/or written 
feedback when appropriate. Many program decisions were based on 
the multi- leveled program revievjs established in this program. 

In order that all ESAP personnel might benefit from bi-weekly in- 
service training, ESAP pupils did not attend classes two Fridays 
per month i* Morning sessions were devoted to total staff meetings 
and afternoon sessions were devoted to planning parent involvement 



activities for each center during these bi-weekly meetings. 

Activities and Services 

All ESAP activities and services were related to the program 
objectives as specified in the 1969-70 ESAP proposal. During the 
beginning months of the program, all pupils were given a complete 
health examination CSee Health Examination form Appendix C.) 
in order to identify, investigate and follow-up possible medical, 
psychological, social and mental health needs. Once health needs 
(medical, dental, and/or psychological) were determined, follow-up 
procedures were established. For example, following the medical 
microhematocrit examination, general nutrition problems were 
identified by. school, as well as specific individual problems 
in relation to pupil height and weight. Follow-up measures were 
instituted for pupils and areas where the microhematocrit readings 
or the majority of these readings, fell below the "normal” range 
for the given area. 1 Control measures included dietary emphases 
through the ESAP hot lunch program, nutritional supplements on 
an individual basis and family guidance through the school nurse 
and the PLW. The ESAP curriculum included presenting specific 
medical and health information throughout the year. Similar ap- 
propriate follow-up patterns occurred with all of the health ser- 
vices, each follow-up being based on the initial screening, o'f these 
ESAP children. Additional long-range ancillary services available 
through the BCPS speech therapists and the University of Maryland 
psychologist involved such services as helping to correct speech 
^ 3L.0 to 36*0 accepted ’ ’normal* V range for Inner City population of Baltimore 
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disorders or working with children identified as having deviant 
behavior patterns. Each ESAP teacher and her staff related to 
these ancillary service personnel throughout the school year. 

Resource teachers in the areas of art, music, and physical edu- 
cation coordinated their services with each ESAP center staff 
unit, who in turn, reciprocated with appropriate daily reinforce- 
ments of these specialized curriculum areas. 

A typical ESAP daily schedule suggested in Chart 1 (pp. 19-21) 
includes approximate time units for each curriculum area, raw mate- 
rials for learning opportunities in each area and the suggested 
types of child and teacher behavior patterns. With 3 or more 
adults in each ESAP classroom,! pupils received individualized 
instruction based on each child’s ability and skill level at the 
beginning of his school experience. The Pupil Personnel History 
form. Appendix D, represents the source document from which specific 
background experiences were identified. Individually administered 
tests formed the basis from which verbal and non-verbal ability levels 
were determined for each ESAP pupil . These materials helped the 
staff appraise each child’s beginning instructional level. The 
techniques of constant repetition and positive reinforcement allowed 
repeated opportunities to cycle pupil/teachef feedback for all teach- 
ing and learning situations. This instructional method helped pupils 
develop skills in language and communication, cognition, perception, 
motor-sensory control, aesthetic appreciation and self-direction. 

! See prp» 11-15 for additional staffing information. 
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Learning experiences were presented through as many sense media as 
possible. This procedure, for example, offered the exposure of 
stimuli such as touch and sight to a child who did not seem to 
respond to a verbal stimulus. 

Parents were actively involved in the ESAP during the entire 
school year having many different kinds of opportunities to relate 
to the staff and pupils. Daily class activities as well as class 
trips away from the school situation were participated in by parents. 

In addition, parents offered the use of their homes for service in 
special learning situations. Through these involvements, parents 
were constantly aware of the progress of their children and were 
able to understand more clearly the goals of the ESAP. This par- 
ent cooperation afforded many opportunities for ESAP personnel to 
suggest ways in which parents might continue teaching and rein- 
forcing their children at home. 

Pupil motivation was enhanced by using many different techniques 
interchangeably and consistently. Each child received individual 
attention during daily activities from the three adults assigned to 
each ESAP center, the adults who were often in the classroom such 
as the PLW, the parents, the program assistant and the coordinator 
of parent involvement, and adult visitors who were always encouraged 
to participate in the on-going activity. Field trips were taken during 
the year to build firm experiential foundations for ESAP pupils. Teach- 
ers and pupils discussed these experiences in detail before, during and 
after each trip. Specific common learning experiences were available 




All ESAP pupils, both control and experimental, were selected, 
on the basis of environmental limitations, from the inner-city dis- 
advantaged population of Baltimore. 1 During the first three years 
of the program's seven years of operation, control groups were selected 
randomly from the pool of pupils eligible for each participating school 
The experimental pupils received the ESAP during their four-year-old 



year, while the control pupils remained at home with no program or may 
have received nursery or day care experiences. Experimental and con- 
trol pupils were able to attend kindergarten at age five in the Balti 
more City Public Schools. For the 1967-68, 1968-69 and 1969-70 school 
years, ESAP pupils cannot be compared to a traditional "control” group 
as no such screened groups were available. Pupils who received the 



ESAP will be compared, in their kindergarten year, with all other 



kindergarten pupils within the 22 ESAP schools and in grade one with 

all other grade one pupils within these schools. 

*1 

Instructional Equipment and Materials 

In order to assist children to understand, strengthen and extend 
concepts, the following materials were developed: 

1 . Collections of concrete objects to be used for: 



a. identifying objects or characteristics of objects 
through the use of senses: sight, taste, touch, 

smell, sound 



b. naming objects 



c . 



describing objects in terms of size, texture, color. 



1 For additional selection criteria, see page 5* For admission to the ESAP in the fall 
of any school year, the child mast he foor years old on or before December 31st ox that rail. 

~ There is an elaboration of this matter on pp. 51- 52* 

3. This section on Instructional Ecr ax'pment end Materials xs the contribution of Mrs* 
Catherine Brouner. 
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relationship to other objects 

d. classifying objects in terms of use, size, color, tex- 
ture, shape 

e. seriation activities 

f. building mathematical "sets”, counting, adding, sub- 
tracting, one-to-one correspondence 

g. identifying components of significant experiences 
trips, visit from resource personnel, observations 

in the classroom, school and neighborhood environment 

h. role playing 

i. testing hypotheses in relation to problem solving 
situations 

Example: What happens when different objects axe prat in -water? 

2. Activities to provide for reinfor cement of concepts: 

a. Lotto and similar matching and classifying games re- 
lated to color, size, shape, uses of objects, work of 
people etc. 

b. Pattern cards and similar visual discrimination guides 
for use with pegboard, beads, blocks and cardboard 
units when they are used to develop specific patterns 

c. Tapes providing directions for carrying out specific 
tasks using selected materials. These tapes are used 
by individuals or small groups of children for prac- 
tice or testing purposes. 

d. Slides (35mm) or prints (color or black and white) 
taken of class activities and used for recall, sequence 
of ideas, main idea, supplying an ending and checking 
its accuracy or practice in vocabulary . 

e. Tapes recording sounds heard in the context of experi- 
ences and collections of pictures to be matched with 
the sounds. 

f . Cards keyed to specific content to be used with the 
Language Master 
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3. Multi-media materials: 

a. Objects for use on flannel board or magnetic board 

b. Tapes of stories, poems or songs to be used by individ- 
uals or small groups for listening, "reading" or listen- 
ing to make required responses 

c. Individual or group books 
—records of specific experience 
—personally significant materials 

—collections of art work, items gathered on walks, etc. 
-collections of pictures related to specific concepts 
(size, color, shape, etc.) 

—personal histories 

d. Symbols for identifying storage areas (blocks, papers, 
crayons, etc.) as self-helps for children. 

Program assistants and teachers planned and prepared materials . 

Aides and parents also prepared materials with guidance from 

teachers and program assistants. 

Certain major items of equipment and materials were required 

by the program. They were: 

1. Equipment (Large equipment-one per class, but frequently several 
portable tape recorders could be used to advantage) 

a. Tape recorders 

b. Portable tape recorders 
c* Listening posts 

4* 

d. Record players 
e» Tnstamatic cameras 
f # Polaroid cameras 
g. Filmstrip projectors 
hm Screens 
i. Autohaxps 
3# Xylophones 

k. Rhythm instruments - sets of twenty instruments 
1# Tone "bells 
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nu Music hooks and selected i*ecor&iugs from eadi "book 
n* Equipment for climbing, sliding, cloving in. a variety of ways 

o. Wheel toys (child size and miniature) 

p. Housekeeping equipment (child size) 



q* Blocks 
Unit 
Hollow 
Whopper 
Table 

r. Models of 2 

animals, domestic 

animal sc wild 

people (family, workers) 

s* Geometric shapes (three-dimensional) 

t. Manipulative toys and materials designed to teach color, shape, size, 



u# Published pre-reading materials designed to te a ch reading skills 
v# Water play table 

Science materials - magnets, bells, batteries, seeds, bulbs, aquari- 
um, cages for animals, hot plate 

x* Art materials - paper, paint, chalk, crayons , clay 

y# Puzzles 

Key aids and materials were used throughout the day 
whenever they could be used advantageously to introduce an 
idea, reinforce learning, recall an experience or provide 
continuity for learning activities. 

During the self-selected activity period, the materials 
denoted individual interests, strengths and needs as adults 
observed children interacting with materials they chose to 
use. Practice was provided as children used materials of 
their choice or as adults joined children briefly to dis- 
cuss, question or provide assistance as requested. Learn- 
ing took place while children selected materials, changed 
their choices and cleaned up. Children learned to classify 
in terms of interest centers; storage areas (through visual 
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directives) and to identify personal storage areas through name 
tags. Individualized teaching occurred when adults worked with 
individuals and small groups in relation to specific needs. 

As children and adults worked within the context of individ- 
ual, small group and large group activities, equipment and 
materials were used to: 

1. identify or name 

2. provide content for description 

3. check responses 

4. test ideas 

5. provide information for 

a. answering questions 

b. classifying 

c. predicting next steps 

d. locating missing parts 

6. check recall 

7. build a sequence of events 

8. develop observation skills 

The materials provided additional reinforcement when used 
by parents with their children. Lateral effects of the materi- 
als occurred as siblings and other children learned and developed 
skills within the context of the parent-child teaching -learning 
activity. 
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Parent-Community Involvement 

Under the direction of the coordinator of Parent Involvement and 
the teacher in each center. Parent Liaison Workers (PLW) were assigned 
to the ESAP to establish closer communications between school, home, 
and community. Each PLW, on the average, related to two teachers, four 
aides, eighty pupils and the parents of the ESAP pupils in their assigned 
centers. The PLW provided guidance to parents in order to effect a home 
environment that would promote intellectual stimulation and development. 
PLW qualifications included residing in and/or having a working knowledge 
of the community in which she was assigned, having satisfactorily com- 
pleted a minimum of one year of work experience as an aide in the ESAP 
and having serious concern for the welfare of the community and its 
people and for the role of education as a means to improve competence. 

Some of the duties specific to the PLW in each ESAP center included: 

-interpreting the ESAP for and answering questions from parents 

-referring parents to resource persons representing needed services 

-assisting parents in commoin eating their reactions, concerns and needs to appropriate 
personnel 

-assisting parents in locating and utilizing community services 

-assisting parents in becoming better informed by arranging for accompanying them 
on trips to places of interest, to community service agencies, or to conference ses- 
sions with resource personnel 

-assisting the staff with arrangements for parent observation or participation and, 
particularly, in building an understanding of the families and chi ldren, in the con- 
text of community values, strengths and needs 

-assisting parents and staff in cooperatively planning for activities to meet the 
interests and needs of both children and parents 

-assisting parents in making and implementing plans to extend some of their own in- 
terests (examples: sewing, cooking, personal grooming, ceramics find the like) 

-making home visits when parents were unable to visit schools, informing them about 
their child’s activities in school, how they might reinforce school teachings at 
home, about topics discussed in parent group meetings y*nd the like# 
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Approximately 45% of the PLW's time was spent working m the 
classroom with four-year-olds, 50% of her time was spent working with 
parents in groups and 5% of her time was devoted to community involve- 
ment. While Table 4 gives a schematic representation of the PLW's 
schedule, it should be noted that the PLW's day remained open-ended 
throughout the year so that she was able to be compatible with parent 



schedules : 



; TABLE 4 



SCHEMATIC DAILY SCHEDULE FOR ESAP PARENT LIAISON WORKER 




Parents were encouraged to observe and participate in classroom activ- 
ities at each ESAP center. It was hoped that through observing and partic- 
pation parents would be able to build a sense of identification with the 

school, establish working relationships with school and community personnel, 
augment and extend their backgrounds of general knowledge, and participate 
actively in the education of their children. Classroom participation by 
parents ranged from ten minutes to a full ESAP session. A few parents came 
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as frequently as one or two days each week, while some came once 
during the year or not at all due to work schedules or family com- 
mitments at home. Parents who were able to attend ESAP sessions as 
much as full time everyday were encouraged to extend their interests 
beyond the ESAP classroom so that their own children would not become 
dependent upon their presence. The following list of parent activities 
suggests some of the ways in which parents were able to supplement the 
ESAP curriculum: 

-read appropriate stories from the classroom library 

-helped children with educational experiences such as learning the proper use of 
scissors * learning to share and learning to tie* button and zip 

-worked individually and in small groups with educational games and toys such as 
puzzles* beads* pegs and Lotto 

-assisted children in making shape* color and educational books for home use 
-helped mount and display children* s work 

-assisted with outdoor play* woodworking* water table* sand table and cooking 
experiences 

-encouraged children to eat 

-helped with audio and visual equipment such as record players* listening posts* 
filmstrip projectors 

-repaired classroom materials and eqaipment whenever possible 
-sewed aprons and doll clothes for the classroom 

Parent Groups were established and meetings were held on the 
average of one per month based on the discretion of the parents and 
the PLW. Two Friday afternoons per month (three hours in length) were 
reserved for in-depth parent involvement activities. Group meetings 
of parents and ESAP staff, home visits and the like, represent some 
of the kinds of activities which took place during these sessions. 
Discussion topics in the parent group meetings included: child de- 

velopment, nutrition, budgeting, family health, ESAP curriculum, ESAP 
parent concerns and/or needs. Food demonstrations emphasizing nutri- 
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tion and economy, sewing demonstrations and activities, home decora- 
tion activities and the like also attracted parents to group sessions. 
Another parent involvement activity held during the bi-weekly meetings 
involved conferences when parents were able to meet with teachers, 
health personnel, the ESAP psychiatrist, educational psychologists 
and any combination of the ESAP staff. Resource personnel for parent 
group meetings were drawn from a variety of community agencies such . 
as : 

Connnomty Action Agency* 

Comniunity Pediatrics Center— University of Maryland 

University of Maryland Extension Services 

Baltimore City Health Department 
Department of Nutrition 
Department of Health 

Comnninity and Housing Development 

Department of Social Services 

Division of Community Relations (BCPS) 

Family and Children* s Society 

One final component of the parent -community involvement was that 
of helping parents cope with family problems which would interfere 
with the ESAP pupil's .school attendance, with the ESAP pupil's being 
adequately attired for school or cold weather, and/or with adequate 
nutrition for the ESAP pupil. These types of family problems were 
referred to a suitable supportive service such as the Department of 
Social Services, the Housing Authority of Baltimore City, the Family 
and Children's Society, and/or an appropriate clinic or hospital . 1 

1 Information for the Paxmt- Community Involvement from Mrs. Velma Branch Evans and 
from the* 'A-ppl i oati on for Federal “Assi stance for tbe Mocation of Children from Low Income 
Families. Title I of Public Lew 89-10, Project Title-Early School Admissions, Project 
1969 - TO*** Baltimore City Public Schools* June JP+ 1969* 
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Budget 

Of the twenty- two ESAP schools, fifteen centers (with 590 four- 
year-old pupils) received their funding under ESEA Title I and seven 
centers (with 530 four-year-olds) were funded by the Baltimore City 
Public Schools. Table 5 shows the types of funding which supported 
the ESAP program. 

TABLE 5 



O 
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SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT-- ESAP 1969-70 



School 

Number 


Number of 
Pupils 


"Major Source of 
Financial Support 


Additional Source 
of Financial Support 
for Staff Salaries 


Age Level 
of Pupils 


2k 


hO 


ESEA. I 


NONE 


4 


4 


80 


BCPS 


NONE 


4 


8 


33 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


10 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


11 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


19 


80 


BCPS 


NONE 


4 


22 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


26 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


27 k 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


32 


33 


ESEA I 


NOBEL 


4 


66 


33 


BCPS 


NONE 


4 


86 


4) 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


95 


60 


ESEA I 


MODEL 


4 


109 A. 


30 


BCPS 


NONE 


4 


112 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


122 


33 


ESEA I 


MODEL 


4 


139 


4) 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 


159 


43 


BCPS 


NONE 


4 


225 


43 


ESEA I 


NONE 


4 




120 


ESEA I 


BCPS 


5 


238 


40 


ESEA X 


NONE 


4 , 


24) 


4) 


BCPS 


l :V .. . NONE 


4 


243 


3D 


BCPS 


' NONE 


4 



KEY; ESEA. I - Elementary and Secondary Education Act t Title I 
BCPS - Baltimore City Public Schools 

MODEL - Model Schools Program 

4 - Four-Year-Old Pupil s' 

5 - Five-Year-Old Pupils 
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The FY ESAP budget entitled "Early Admissions. 15-70 Final 
Revision 6/ 16/70 " (See Appendix E.) specified detailed revised bud- 
get information. From the period of September 1969 through June 
1970, ESAP "continuation" costs were $704,511 from both local and 
Federal sources. These costs represent $501,111 worth of ESEA 
Title I funds invested in 710 ESAP pupils (590 four-year-old and 
120 five-year-old ESAP pupils). 1 The expenditure per full-time 
equivalent (FTE) pupil for the ESAP was $1,412 under ESEA Title I. 
The following budget category areas and rank order percentages repre- 
sent the general allotments foi~ the 1969-70 ESAP: 

Category Percentage 



Instruction 
Food Services 
Administration 
Health Services 
Fixed Charges 
Capital Outlay 
Transportation Services 
Community Services 



62.0 
15.0 
8.2 
7.9 
5.0 
1.5 
0.3 
O'. 1 



On the locally funded ESAP centers , $1 , 233 was spent per FTE pupil. 

The per pupil expenditure for the BCPS as a whole for 1969-70 was 

$676 estimated from the weighted average daily membership (ADM). 

This BCPS per pupil expenditure figure included Federal funds as 

well as local funds. 2 These data support the fact that this type 

of preschool program requires approximately $550 to $750 more to 

underwrite than does the usual BCPS program. 

i Bodge* Control Figures, Federal Programs Admin! strati. on, Baltimore City Public 

s and Statistics, Bird si on of Keseaxch and Development, Baltimore 
City Public Schools, September 1970. 
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EVALUATION 



Ob j ectives 

The major goals for the 1969-70 ESAP are listed as they ap- 
pear on p . 10 in this Early School Admissions Evaluation . In 
addition, specific objectives are designated for each goal. 

To focus attention on complete medical , psychological , 
social and mental health needs of children as signficant. 

-Each ESAP pupil v;ill receive a thorough physical ex- 
ami nation by a pediatrician, 

-Each ESAP pupil with diagnosed physical and/or mental 
abnormalities will be referred to the proper source 
for immediate and on-going follow-up medical care if 
such is indicated. 

-ESAP pupils with social or psychological problems as 
identified by the medical or instructional teams will 
be referred to the ESAP psychiatrist for diagnostic 
:nd remedial treatment. 

To give maximum attention to she need for individualized in- 
struction by providing small teacher-pupil ratios , parapro- 
fessional volunteers , and other adult moaels on a regular 

basis . 

-The daily teacher-pupil ratio will be a maximum of 1:6 
in each four-year-old ESAP center and 1:7 in each five- 
year- oil center. 

-25% of each pupil's daily curriculum will be used for 
individualized instruction. 

-For 50% of the daily curriculum, each ESAP pupil will 
be engaged in small group learning experience which will 
provide for further individual reinforcement whenever 
possible . 

To provide for the nutritional needs of children as an inte- 
gral part of the program in order to develop sound bodies 
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and more adequate readiness for teaming. 

-Each ESAP pupil will receive one nutritionally balanced 
meal daily. 

-Each ESAP pupil whose microhematocrit reading is below 
30.0 mm. will be referred for dietary supplements. 

To provide for active invotvement of parents in an effort to 

strengthen f amity and sdhoot retationships . 

-Each ESAP Center, through the guidance of the ESAP 
Parent Liaison Worker, will establish a Parent Group 
for the parents of that center. 

-Each ESAP Parent Group will- elect one representative 
and one alternate for the ESAP Parent Advisory Commit- 
tee . 

-The ESAP Parent Advisory Committee will meet on a month- 
ly basis throughout the school year or more often if 
necessary. 

-ESAP parents will observe and will participate in class- 
room activities in each ESAP center. 

-ESAP parents will assist in making instructional materials 
for use in the classroom and for home reinforcement. 

To devetop o. succession of retated etcperievices which witt en— 
abte each chitd y commensurate, with his age and maturity , to 
devetop sUitts in language and communication , cognition y per- 
ception y motor— sensory controt y aesthetic appreciate, on and setf— 
direction. 

-Each ESAP pupil will demonstrate the ability to identify, 
name and describe a variety of concrete objects including 
people, animals, toys and the like. 

-Each ESAP pupil will develop classification skIIIs and 
will be able to group concrete objects by form, size 
color and f\rnction. 
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-Each ESAP pupil will develop skills in visual and 
auditory perception such as matching, discrimination, 
memory, recall and reproduction. 

-Each ESAP pupil will develop the following motor per- 
ceptual skills: 

the ability to identify, name, and describe body 
parts and functions; 

the ability to orient one’s body to different kinds 
of spaces through laterality, directionality and 
and balance; 

the ability to coordinate eye-hand and eye- foot ac- 
tions . 

-Each ESAP pupil will develop quantitative skills such 
as : : 

identifying sets of objects; 

matching sets of objects in one to one relation- 
ships ; 

comparing sets of objects to make determinations 
of more than, fewer than and equivalent; 
counting the number of objects in a set to de- 
termine how many; 

developing beginning addition and subtraction. 

?o concentrate on problems related, to speech improvement and 
provide therapeutic and correctional measures in individual 
xnd group sessions . 

-Each ESAP pupil will be screened by a trained speech 
therapist to determine prrblems in speech improvement, 
language development and speech therapy. 

-Therapeutic and correctional measures will be provided 
for each ESAP pupil with identified problems in articu- 
lation, delayed language, voice disorders and the like. 

-ESAP pupils with speech defects will receive additional 
supportive or medical services as needed. 

-Each ESAP pupil will develop verbal communication through 
which he will identify, compare and indicate location, 
action, or non- identity. 

To provide pre-service and in-service training of professional 
and semi-professional staff to assure coordination and effective 
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integration of services and instruction . 

-Four days of pre-service training will be provided for 
the professional and para-professional ESAP staff at 
the beginning of the school year. 

-Seventeen in-service training sessions involving ESAP 
staff members in total group and in cluster-group meet 
ings will be provided throughout the school year. 

To eZiait the cooperation* support and judgement of parents* 

the Community Action Agency and other appropriate community 



ieaders in planning and implementing the program. 

-The Parent Advisory Committee, the Staff Advisory Com- 
mittee, Representatives of the Community Action Agency 
and the Advisory Committee of Supportive Services will 
plan cooperatively for the 1969-70 Early School Admis- 
sions Program. 



-When possible, ESAP staff development will be planned 
jointly with the privately operated Head Start centers 



-The ESAP administrator will work with non-public schools 
and day care centers to plan cooperatively for the con- 
tinuity oJE experiences for children. 



To focus attention on evaluation of achievement thz’ough a re 
search design of sufficient depth and duration to insure that 
the benefits received in EarZy Admissions are fostered and main 



tained 'in hinder g art en and beyond. 

-Each ESAP pupil available at the time of testing will 
be individually tested with both a verbal and a non- 
verbal measure during the first month of his Early 
School Admissions experience to establish baseline data 



-A random sample of EarTy School Admissions pupils will 
be individually tested during the last month of the 
school year to establish achievement gains for their 
first school experience. 



-Longitudinal data will be examined in kindergarten and 
in grade one for the purpose of determining whether 
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Early School Admissions pupils demonstrate achievement 
gains over non-Early School Admissions pupils and whether 
these gains increase or decrease over time. 

This Early School Admissions Program Evaluation presents data 
which will substantiate the progress or lack of progress which the 
1969-70 Early School Admissions Program has made toward achieving these 
goals and objectives during that year of operation as well as data which 
will substantiate longitudinal gains or losses accomplished as a result 
of previous years of the Early School Admissions Program. 

Choosing Participants 

Each pupil was individually chosen by the ESAP staff on the basis 
of pupil needs and on the basis of registration data to participate in 
the ESAP which was specifically designed as a comprehensive educational 
program for pre-school and kindergarten children. The pre-schoolers 
ranged in age from three years eight months to four years eight months 
in September, 1969. Registration, using the £upil_ HtsterX 

form found in Appendix D was completed by the classroom teacher or the 
PLW in each center in an individual interview with the parent (s) or 
guardian of the potential ESAP participant. The criteria considered 
in the selection and enrollment of ESAP pupils included: low family 

income, as determined according to the standards established by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; limited educational opportunity or the 



adult members of the family as determined by the years of school com- 
pleted; dependency upon public assistance; and the numbers and kinds 
of known problems with which the family was attempting to cope.l In 
addition the ESAP pupils were not to have had any previous school ex- 

I"*VWrpl ioa-i on for Federal Assistance for the location o f ^ 1 dr ^framLow Income 

Families, Title I of Public Law 89-10, Project Title - Early ^chool Admissions, -ro^ect 
Icga-TO”, Baltimore City Public Schools, June 30 1 1969 PP* 
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perience in an ESAP class. 

The "YEARLY FAMILY INCOME:" 1 category percentages for the 1969-70 
ESAP parents who responded to question number 27 on the Pupil. Persona l, 
History form were: 

Yearly Family Income Percentage_ 



Below $3,000 per year 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year 
Over $5,000 per year 



44.7 

45.8 
9.5 



Out of the 841 ESAP families, in which there ranged from one to thir- 
teen siblings, the mean number of siblings for these ESAP pupils was 3.1. 
Only 9% of the total ESAP families had no children other than their 
ESAP pupil. These data suggest large family sixes and limited family 
incomes for the ESAP participants. The mean "HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 
BY MOTHER" 2 was 10.1 and the mean "HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED BY FATHER, 
was 9.9. The percentage of highest educational levels attended or com- 
pleted for mothers and fathers ranged frrm ho school to some college 

and were : 



Highest E ducational Levels 
Attended or Completed 



Percentage 

Mothers Fathers 



No Schooling 

Elementary School (Grades \ to 6j 
Secondary School (Grades 7 to 12) 
College 



0 . 1 % 

4.1% 

93.5% 



1 . 2 % 

7.5% 

86.9% 



’% 



2 . 4 % 4 . 4 ? 

In the case of 37 mothers and 146 fathers, educational information 
was not available. From 971 different responses to "WHO IS THE MAIN 
SUPPORT OF THE FAMILY" 4 , 35.2% of the ESAP families were dependent 
on ’’DPW-Re 1 i ef , Public Assistance, etc." In terms of the types of 



O 
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1 Scrorce docum ent s, 1969-70 Pogll Personal History forms 

2 Tb id . 

3 Ibid , 

4 Ibid. 
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known problems with which the ESAP parent had to cope, 24.6-6 of par- 
ents were separated and 19.5% were single. A total of 50.4% of the 
ESAP parents were raising their families alone. This total percent- 
age includes widowed, single, separated and divorced categories. 

Available records indicate that 928 ESAP pupils were registered 
during the 1969-70 school year with a loss of only 4% of the pupils 
during the year. Reasons for such a loss included: 1) pupils moving 

out of the city area in which ESAP centers were available, 2) pupils 
being recommended for special outside services such as Kennedy Insti- 
tute, 3) pupils leaving town, 4) lengthy illness and 5) pupils not 
attending school on a regular basis due to apathy and disinterest on 
the part of the parent(s). 2 This type of parent(s) generally was not 
able to respond to repeated home visits, letters, general education 
about the program and about their child. 



Describing Participants 

Race and Sex . Of the 928 ESAP pupils registered, 490 were girls 
and 437 boys, while data were not available for one pupil. Table 6 
presents the ESAP pupil data by race and sex. The black to white ratio 

was 3:1. 

TABLE 6 



RACE AND SEX DATA--1969-70 ESAP 



Pace 


Sex 


Number of pupils* 


Percentage 


Negro 


Female 

Male 


388 

352 


75 


Other 


Female 

Male 


3 

7 


1 


White 


Female 

Mai e 




24 



♦Data not available for one ESAP uirpil 



Source* pupil Personal History form* 1969- ?0 
1 * ' 

2 Kurly School Program* Central Office records* 3CPS f 1969- 70* 
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Attendance . Attendance data for the 1969-70 ESAP pupils in each 
center compared favorably with attendance data for kindergarten pupils 
in the same schools, even though ESAP pupils were one year younger. 
Figure 3 represents the percent attendance in each ESAP school for 
ESAP (four- year- olds) and for kindergarten (five-year-olds) . Attend- 
ance for both ESAP pupils and kindergarten pupils in all ESAP schools 
generally varied between 80 and 90% for the year. 




Home Background . Nine Pupil Personal History questions were 
examined to determine some of the home background characteristics 
of the 1969-70 ESAP pupils. While 98% of the ESAP homes had tele- 
vision sets, multiple answers received for question #43 indicated 
the ESAP pupils preferred playing with toys, other children and 
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looking at books more than watching television. (See Table 7.) The 
most popular television shows for these children were cartoons. 

Printed materials used in the home included books, magazines and news- 
papers. In 92% of the cases ESAP children were read to at home— mainly 
by mothers and other siblings. The most usual form of travel for these 
pupils was by car, bus and/or taxi. Approximately one quarter of these 
children had experienced trips to the park and/or zoo prior to their 
ESAP school year. 



TABLE 7 

SELECTED 1969-70 PUPIL PERSONAL HISTORY ITEMS — 
PERCENT RESPONSES BY CATEGORY LISTED IN RANK ORDER 



UHAT DOES THIS CHILD LIKE TO DO 
BEST IN HIS FHEE TIME? 

20% Play with toys 12% Draw, paint 

19% Play with other 10% Sing . 

children 10% Dance « 

1 l$fo Look at Looks 2 % Other 

ljfo Watch TV 1 % No preference 


*5h. W3AT KIND OF PRINTED MATERIALS ARE 
• USUALLY IN THE HOME? 

36 % Books 
31% Magazines 
3L% Newspapers 
1% Other 
1% None 


• 59 . IS THERE A TELEVISION SET IN TEE HOME? 

90 ?/ Yes 
2% No 


55 . DOES ANYONE READ TO THIS CHILD AT HOME? 

92% Yes 
8 % No 


•60. WHAT DOES THIS CHILD ENJOY MOST ON TV? 

hyfo Cartoons 7$ 

26 % Children* s Shows Q 0 - 1 .? Shows 

11% Westerns 2% No Preference 

7% Educational TV 1% Not applicable 


* 56 . IF YES TO #55, WK> DOES THE HEADING? 

50% Mother % 

27% Older siblings $ Both parents 

6 % Father . 1% otier 

6 % Other members of family 
3% Not applicable 


* 57 . VHAI TRIPS HAS THE CHILD TAKEN? 

2?% Park 
2 ijo Zoo 

10% Amusement Park 
15 % Beach 
1 lj% Other States 
1% Other Countries 
1% Other 

1% None 


* 58 . HDVT HAS HE TRAVELED? 

31% Car 
yy/> Bus 
26 % Taxi 
6% Truck 
ijfo Train 
2% Boat 
1% Airplane 



Source! 1969-70 Pcrpil Personal History forms. Bureau of Instructional Research 



•These questions Include multiple response answers. 
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Program and School Background Data. For the purpose of this 
evaluation, a "standard" control group was not available since the 
ESAP is unique in the BCPS system. For comparative purposes, how- 
ever, test results from the control pupils established during the 
first three years of the ESAPlwere examined in relation to their 
counterparts who received the ESAP during the same three years' time. 
These results for control and experimental pupils are shown in Table 8, 
and the experimental results appear also in Table 15 for examination 
relative to the years 1967-1970. Since it was hypothesized that there 
would be no significant different- between the uncorrelated means of 



the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (CMM) and Verbal Maturity Scale. (VM) 
pre-tests for 1963-1966 experimental and control groups, the two tailed 
level of significance was applied. There were no significant differ- 
ences found at the 0.05 level for either the CMM or the VM pre-test fox' 
any of these three years. Five out of six post-test situations for the 
above groups were found to have significant differences between means 



at the 0.01 level of significance (one tailed test). The hypothesis 
in this case was that the ESAP would produce a positive difference. 

The 1965-66 CMM post-test difference between means was not significant 
at the 0.05 level but the data suggest the differences favored the 
experimental group. 

Tables9 through 13 exemplify the most currant background test . 
results which were available for. the on-going planning of the 1969-70 
ESAP. These tests were administered citywide in May 1969. As me x- 
cated in Table 9 the kindergarten pupils in most schools reflect &a 

1 Under fuiuli ns from the Ford Foundation and the Office of Econofiie Opj»rta£r*$- 
1963-64, 190^65, 1SS5-66 — 



TABLE 8 

1963-1966 RESULTS FOR CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL ESAP PUPILS 

from the 

COLUMBIA MENTAL MATURITY SCALE and the VERBAL MATURITY SCALE 
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TABLE 9 



PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES (K-l) RESULTS for PUPILS 
ON ROLL IN GRADE 1, October 1969-- 
BASED ON KINDERGARTEN, MAY 1969 TESTING 
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an average BCPS ability level on the Primary Menta_l_ Abilities subtests 
Pupils in grade one, however, demonstrated below average BCPS ability 
levels generally on the Verbal Meaning and the Number Facility sub- 
tests. In the Spatial Relations subtest, more schools demonstrated 
a below average ability level in grade one than had been bi. wn by 
the same schools at the kindergarten level. (See Table 10.) These 
data seem to add strength to the opinion that the gap between dis- 
advantaged pupils and non-disadvantaged pupils widens as pupils as- 
cend the grade ladder. Results on the Otis Lennon Mental. Ability 
Test (See Table 11, p. 48.) for the 1969 grade one pupils on roll in 



grade 2, October 1969 fluctuate, but all schools fell below the 50th 
I.Q. percentile rank for the nation. Table 12, page 49, depicts the 
1969 grade 2 Otis Lennon results for pupils on roll in grade 3, Octo- 
ber 1969. In 14 out V of the 22 ESAP schools, the national I.Q. per- 
centile ranks fell within the first quartile as opposed to 11 schools 
at the grade one level which fell within the first quartile. Table 13, 
page 50, gives raw score school means and their conversion to grade 
equivalents and to national percentile ranks for the Primary. Rea^ng. 
Profiles (PRP- Level 1) administered citywide to BCPS grade two pupils 
in May 1969. It should be noted that this Level 1 PRP "...is a diag- 
nostic battery of 5 tests designed to evaluate pupil progress in read- 
ing at the end of the first year of instruction." 1 Since a test 
planned for pupils at the end of grade one was actually administered 
at the end of grede two, a sizeable grade equivalent deficit existed 

Barnes bTSw, Albert K. Pierces, Paul Teaches Manual, Kea^ug 

Profiles Level 1, Houston Mifflin Company, Boston, 1966, p. 1. 
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TABLE 10 

PRIMARY MENTAL ABIL ITIES (K-l) RESULTS for PUPILS 
ON ROLL in GRADE 2, October 1969— 

BASED ON GRADE 1, MAY 1969 TESTING 



£ 53 .% P ° pil ” 

■ SS l£ at wbich pupils 

tested* * - 









PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES TEST 


(K-l) 


-SUBTEST 


s 




VERBAL meaning 


PERCEPTUAL SE’EED 


NUMBER FACILITY 


SPATIAL RELATIONS 

y 


SCHOOL - 
NUMBER 


Haw Score 


1 1 

( Ability Level 


Paw Score 


1 Ability Level 


Baw Score j Ability Level 


Baw Score J Ability Level 


2A 


33 


■4 

1 


2 


20 


I 


3 


16 


1 

l 


2 


14 ; 


2 
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35 


1 
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17 
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18 
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even before the test was administered. In addition to this deficit, 
grade 2 pupils in the 22 ESAP schools demonstrated a further grade 
equivalent deficit range from six months to one year and five months. 

It was hoped that the 1969-70 ESAP would contribute individual, struc- 
tured learning experiences which would help to reverse the widening 
education gap for pupils as they progress in the elementary grades. 
Measuring Changes 

Pre- and post-test measures were administered by educational 
psychologists from the BCPS Individual Testing service in October, 

1969 and May 1970 respectively w^th the Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale (CMM) and the Verbal Maturity Scale (VM) . These measures re- 
late to the fifth objective found on page 35 which states that ESAP 
pupils would be enabled "...to develop skills in language and com- 
munication, cognition, perception, motor- sensory control .. . . During 

May 1970, two additional standardized tests were administered to a 
post-test sample of ESAP pupils. These tests were the Stanford-Binet 
(S-B) short form and the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities 
(ITPA) . Both the S-B and the ITPA were added to the testing program 
for the dual purpose of making more information available to the ESAP 
staff for individualizing instruction and to the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Research for relating to published research findings. 

t 

Longitudinal changes were examined also, for full-year 1967-68 
ESAP pupils who attended kindergarten (1968-69) and grade one (1969-70) 
in an ESAP school. Non-.ESAP pupils studied comprised the group of 
1968-69 kindergarten and 1969-70 grade one children in the ESAP 
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schools who did not have a full-year of an ESAP program in 1967-68- 
in effect a "control” group. For the next wave there was another 
longitudinal change study involving pupils with a full-year ESAP in 
1968-69 followed in 1969-70 by kindergarten in an ESAP school. Those 
enrolled in kindergarten in 1969-70 in ESAP schools but without a 
1968-69 ESAP background constituted the "control group. Therefore, 
the non-ESAP groups included all types of experiential backgrounds 
ranging from no previous school experience to perhaps a pre-school 
experience other than ESAP. These data suggest strengths and/or 
weaknesses of the ESAP on a loi gitudinal basis which might allow for 

futuxc progTcUTi modifications* 



Data Presentation, Analysis , and Findings. 

To depict a more clear picture of the status and progress being 
made by ESAP pupils, present and past, the discussion does not follow 
the breakdown suggested by the Guide for Authors -presenting data, 
analyzing data and reporting findings separately. Rather, the dis- 
cussion centers around one subject component or time component as a 

complete unit. 



1969-70 ESAP T est Results . During the 1969-70 ESAP, pre- and 
post-test data were available for an approximate 10% sample of the 
total ESAP population. The schools w*ere arranged' in numeric order 
and the 1969-70 ESAP pupils were arranged alphabetically within 
school. These pupils were assigned a number in serial order. 
Sample numbers were then chosen from a table of random numbers and 
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